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EXTRACTS 


ILLUSTRATING  THE  EXTENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  WHICH 
MIGHT  BE  AFFORDED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


" 


BAXTER,  PRINTER,  OXFORD. 


At  the  present  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
proposed  Statute,  the  minds  of  many  among  us  are 
especially  turned  to  the  subject  of  our  Academical 
system  of  Education,  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  miss 
the  present  opportunity  of  considering  in  its  full  ex- 
tent the  real  question,  what  the  duties  are  which  the 
University  should  take  upon  itself ;  and  what  is  its 
proper  function  as  a  great  national  body.  Without 
some  such  general  idea  in  our  mind,  any  judgment  we 
may  be  inclined  to  form  on  the  particular  measure 
under  discussion,  must  needs  be  partial  and  imperfect. 

The  following  extracts  will,  it  is  conceived,  afford 
us  some  help  in  determining  this  idea  ;  at  all  events, 
they  supply  matter  for  our  serious  consideration. 

"  If  we  were  asked  for  what  end  above  all  others 
endowed  Universities  exist,  or  ought  to  exist,  we 
should  answer — To  keep  alive  Philosophy.  This  too 
is  the  ground  on  which  of  late  years  our  own  national 
endowments  have  been  defended.  To  educate  common 
minds  for  the  common  business  of  life  a  public  pro- 
vision may  be  useful,  but  is  not  indispensable.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  arguments,  if  not  conclusive,  yet  of 
considerable  strength,  to  shew  that  it  is  undesirable. 
Whatever  individual  competition  does  at  all,  it  com- 
monly does  best But  there  is  an  education 

of  which  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  public  are 
competent  judges — the  education  by  which  great  minds 
are  formed.     To  rear  up  minds  with  aspirations  above 


the  herd,  and  capable  of  leading  their  countrymen  to 
greater  achievements  in  virtue,  intelligence,  and  social 
well-being; — to  do  this,  and  likewise  so  to  educate  the 
leisured  classes  of  the  community  generally,  that  they 
may  participate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  qualities  of 
these  superior  spirits,  and  be  prepared  to  appreciate 
them  and  follow  in  their  steps ; — these  are  purposes 
requiring  institutions  of  education,  placed  above 
dependence  on  the  pleasure  of  that  very  multitude 
whom  they  are  designed  to  elevate  : — these  are  the 
ends  for  which  endowed  Universities  are  desirable/' 

Of  far  more  importance  (need  it  be  added  ?)  than 
all  this  is  the  duty  of  training  those  under  our  charge 
in  moral  and  religious  habits,  of  keeping  the  intellectual 
part  of  their  nature,  with  whatever  vigour  and  success 
it  may  be  cultivated,  in  such  strict  subordination  to 
the  moral,  that  all  its  highest  achievements  and  most 
enlarged  powers  shall  be  directed  wholly  and  devotedly 
"in  honorem  Dei  et  profectumSacro-Sancta?  Matris  Ec- 
•clesiae."  And,  as  this  is  the  most  important,  so  it  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all;  the  fullest  and  freest  developement 
of  the  intellect,  joined  to  the  most  cheerful  and  implicit 
submission  of  the  whole  man  to  God's  will,  this  is 
surely  the  highest  triumph  which  a  system  of  Educa- 
tion can  "achieve.  It  is  not  only  that  without  this 
latter  the  former  will  be  less  a  blessing,  it  will  be  a 
curse ; — it  is  not  that  it  will  be  less  beneficial,  it  will 
be  deeply  and  extensively  mischievous. 

But  the  paramount  importance  of  this  latter  object, 
in  theory  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  under- 


stood  among  us ;  it  is  more  or  less  successfully  pur- 
sued by  many  conscientious  Tutors  of  Colleges  at  the 
present  time,  and  recognized  as  their  principal  duty 
by  probably  almost  all ;  and  as  experience  and  religious 
zeal  increase,  will,  we  may  be  certain,  be  more  and 
more  adequately  attained.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in 
proportion  as  we  succeed  in  this  purpose,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  confident  that  all  the  intellectual 
acquirements  of  those  entrusted  to  us  will  be  sanctified 
by  their  devotion  to  God's  service,  in  that  very  pro- 
portion does  the  importance  increase  of  raising  as  high 
as  possible  our  intellectual  standard,  in  that  very  pro- 
portion ought  we  to  be  above  measure  anxious,  that  the 
knowledge  and  abilities  which  are  employed  in  the 
cause  of  God,  may  not  be  put  to  shame  or  worsted  by 
those  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  world  or  the  Devil. 
And  yet  this  consideration  has  perhaps  been  of  late 
too  little  present  with  us.  Some  parts  of  this  great 
question,  what  the  intellectual  education  of  a  Univer- 
sity ought  to  be,  are,  it  is  thought,  well  handled  in 
outline  in  the  following  extracts. 

"  Ancient  literature  would  fill  a  large  place  in  such 
a  course  of  instruction,  because  it  places  before  us  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  many  great  minds,  minds  of 
many  various  orders  of  greatness,  and  there  related 
and  exhibited  in  a  manner  tenfold  more  impressive, 
tenfold  more  calculated  to  call  forth  the  highest  aspira- 
tions than  in  any  modern  literature.  Were  but  the 
languages  and  literature  of  antiquity  so  taught  that 
the  glorious  images  they  present  might  stand  before 


the  student's  eyes  as  living  and  glorious  realities,  that 
instead  of  lying  a  caput  mortuum  at  the  bottom  of  his 
mind,  like  some  foreign  substance,  in  no  way  influenc- 
ing the  current  of  his  thoughts  or  the  tone  of  his 
feelings,  they  might  circulate  through  it  and  become 
assimilated  and  be  part  and  parcel  of  himself,  then 
should  we  see  how  little  these  studies  have  yet  done  for 
us,  compared  with  what  they  have  to  do. 

"  An  important  place  in  the  system  of  education 
which  we  contemplate  would  be  occupied  by  History  ; 
partly  because  it  is  the  record  of  all  the  great  things 
which  have  been  achieved  by  mankind,  and  partly 
because  when  philosophically  studied  it  gives  a  certain 
largeness  of  conception  to  the  student,  and  familiarizes 

him  with  the  action  of  great  causes In  no  other 

way  can  he  so  completely  realize  in  his  own  mind 
(howsoever  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  proof  of  them 
as  abstract  propositions)  the  great  principles  by  which 
the  progress  of  man  and  the  condition  of  society  are 
governed.  .  .  .  No  where  else  will  the  infinite  varieties 
of  human  nature  be  so  vividly  brought  home  to  him  ; 
any  thing  cramped  or  onesided  in  his  own  standard 
of  it  so  effectually  corrected  j  and  no  where  else  will 
he  behold  so  strongly  exemplified  the  astonishing 
pliability  of  our  nature,  and  the  vast  effects  which 
may  under  good  guidance  be  produced  upon  it  by 
honest  endeavours.  The  literature  of  our  own  and 
other  modern  nations  should  be  studied  along  with 
history,  or  rather  as  part  of  the  history. 

"  In  the  department  of  pure  intellect,  the  highest 


place  will  belong  to  logic  and  the  philosophy  of  mind  ; 
the  one,  the  instrument  for  the  cultivation  of  all 
sciences  ;  the  other,  the  root  from  which  they  all  grow. 
It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  the  former  will  not  be 
taught  as  a  mere  system  of  technical  rules,  nor  the 
latter  as  a  set  of  concatenated  abstract  propositions. 
.  .  .  The  tendency,  so  strong  every  where,  is  strongest 
of  all  here,  to  receive  opinions  into  the  mind  without 
any  real  understanding  of  them,  merely  because  they 
seem  to  follow  from  certain  admitted  premises,  and  to 
let  them  lie  there  lifeless  and  void  of  meaning.  The 
pupil  must  be  led  to  interrogate  his  own  conscious- 
ness, to  observe  and  experiment  upon  himself;  of 
the  mind,  by  any  other  process,  little  will  he  ever 
know." 

"  With  these  studies  should  be  joined  all  those 
sciences  in  which  great  and  certain  results  are  arrived 
at  by  mental  processes  of  some  length  or  nicety  ;  not 
that  all  persons  should  study  all  these  sciences,  but 
that  some  should  study  all  and  all  some.  These  may 
be  divided  into  sciences  of  pure  ratiocination,  as 
mathematics ;  and  sciences  partly  of  ratiocination  and 
partly  of,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  comprehension, 
observation,  and  analysis.  Such  are  in  their  rationale 
even  the  sciences  to  which  mathematics  are  subser- 
vient, and  such  are  all  those  which  relate  to  human 
nature.  The  philosophy  of  morals,  of  government, 
of  law,  of  political  economy,  of  poetry  and  art,  should 
form  subjects  of  systematic  instruction  under  the  most 
eminent  professors  who  could  be  found, " 
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Again.  It  is  important  "  to  disengage  our  minds 
from  the  microscopic  contemplation  of  the  details  of 
the  various  sciences,  and  elevate  them  to  the  idea  of 
science  as  a  whole ;  to  the  idea  of  human  nature  as  a 
whole ;  of  the  place  which  these  various  sciences 
occupy  in  the  former,  and  the  functions  which  they 
perform  in  the  latter."  To  consider  "  the  methods  of 
the  various  physical  sciences,  i.  e.  the  processes  by 
which  they  severally  arrive  at  truth ;  the  peculiar 
logic  of  each  science,  and  the  light  thrown  thereby 
on  universal  logic ;  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
evidence  on  which  the  truths  of  these  sciences  rest ; 
how  to  estimate  them  ;  how  to  adapt  our  modes  of 
investigation  to  them  ;  how  far  the  habits  of  esti- 
mating evidence  which  these  sciences  engender  are 
applicable  to  other  subjects,  and  to  evidence  of  an- 
other kind  ;  how  far  inapplicable. "  Thence  we  are 
led  "  to  the  more  extensive  enquiry  what  these  phy- 
sical studies  are  capable  of  doing  for  the  mind ;  which 
of  the  habits  and  powers  that  constitute  a  fine  intellect 
those  pursuits  tend  to  cultivate;  what  are  those  which 
they  do  not  cultivate;  those  even  (for  such  there  are) 
which  they  tend  to  impede ;  by  what  other  studies  and 
intellectual  exercises,  by  what  general  reflections,  or 
course  of  reading  and  meditation,  these  deficiencies 
may  be  supplied ;  how  highly  a  familiarity  with  mathe- 
matics, with  dynamics,  with  experimental  physics, 
and  natural  history,  conduces  both  to  the  strength  and 
soundness  of  a  fine  understanding  ;  and  yet  how  pos- 
sible it  is  to  be  master  of  all  these  sciences,  and  to  be 


unable  to  put  two  ideas  together  with  a  useful  result 
on  any  other  topic.  We  should  be  taught  to  set  a 
high  value  on  these  attainments ;  yet  to  see  in  them 
seemingly,  as  branches  of  a  general  education,  what 
they  really  are,  the  early  stages  in  the  formation  of  a 
great  mind ;  the  mere  instruments  of  a  higher  culture. 
We  must  consider  the  tendency  of  scientific  pursuits 
in  general ;  the  influence  of  habits  of  analysis  and 
abstraction  on  the  character ;  how  without  these 
habits,  the  mind  is  the  slave  of  its  own  accidental 
associations,  the  dupe  of  every  superficial  appearance ; 
on  the  other  hand  how  their  exclusive  culture,  while 
it  strengthens  the  associations  which  connect  means 
with  ends,  effects  with  causes,  tends  to  weaken  many 
of  those  upon  which  our  enjoyment  and  social  affections 
depend,  by  accustoming  the  mind  to  consider  in  objects 
chiefly  the  properties  on  account  of  which  we  refer 
them  to  classes  and  give  them  general  names,  and 
leave  our  conception  of  them  as  individuals  lame  and 
meagre  ;  how,  therefore,  the  corrective  and  antagonist 
principle  to  the  pursuits  which  deal  with  objects  only 
in  the  abstract,  is  to  be  sought  in  those  which  deal 
with  them  altogether  in  the  concrete,  clothed  in  pro- 
perties and  circumstances  j  real  life  in  its  most  varied 
forms  ;  poetry  and  art  in  all  their  branches." 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  remarks  from 
Dr.  Pusey's  work  on  Cathedral  Establishments. 

11  In  order  to  secure  these  advantages,  it  is  mani- 
festly essential  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  distinct 
and  a  definite  line  of  duties ;  for  in  proportion  as  it  is 
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beneficial  to  a  sound  and  thorough  study  of  any  sub- 
ject thus  to  propose  it  successively  to  minds  of  different 
stamps  and  measures,  and  for  that  purpose  to  bestow 
upon  it  renewed  and  painful  attention,  so  can  nothing 
be  more  distracting  than  to  have  to  teach  a  variety 
of  subjects,  not  immediately  connected  with  or  di- 
rectly illustrating  one  another.  Although  a  Divine 
dare  neglect  no  portion  of  theological  study,  yet  it 
is  manifest  that  very  different  talents,  and  very  dif- 
ferent study,  are  necessary  to  enable  one  to  excel,  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  tracing  the  connexion 
of  causes  and  effects  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
deriving  its  practical  lessons — in  the  systematic  exhi- 
bition and  defence  of  the  doctrines  or  evidences  of 
Christianity— or  in  furnishing  or  illustrating  the  rules 
for  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  minister. 
Bishop  Bull  would  not  probably  have  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  Bishop  Butler,  nor  either  in  the  duties  of 
Pococke,  but  each  and  all  these  great  men  had  their 
several  duties,  and  each  stood  foremost  in  his  own. 
The  absence  of  this  .division  of  labour  is  the  real  evil 
which  now  presses  so  heavily  upon  our  Tutors,  and 
our  Divinity  Professors.  Each  is  required  to  furnish 
instruction  in  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  any 
man's  mind  can  possibly  master  ;  their  energy  must 
either  be  divided  by  attention  to  too  great  a  multi- 
plicity of  subjects,  or  they  must  neglect  some  portion  of 
instruction,  which,  as  things  now  are,  can  be  supplied 
by  no  other  means." 

*  i  Almost  the  whole  of  German  divinity  is  the  result 
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of  professorial  duties :  there  can  scarcely  be  produced 
the  name  of  any  writer  of  eminence  in  that  country,  to 
whom  the  leisure,  the  occasion,  and  the  foundation  of 
his  works,  was  not  supplied  by  these  employments : 
their  occupations  lead  as  directly  to  the  composition 
of  theological  works,  as  the  practical  employments  cf 
the  majority  of  our  Clergy  divert  them  from  it :  they 
have  distinct  studies,  which  it  is  the  business  of  their 
lives  to  pursue ;  the  duties  of  our  Clergy,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  altogether  practical :  every  portion 
of  their  country  has  its  Universities;  they  have  twenty- 
three  of  these  seminaries  of  theological,  as  well  as 
every  other  sort  of,  learning,  with  the  array  of  teachers 
of  divinity  in  each :  we  have  but  two,  very  slenderly 
provided  with  theological,  or  indeed  with  any  other 
Professors.  On  the  ordinary  scale  in  which  provision 
is  made  by  German  sovereigns  for  theological  instruc- 
tion, there  must  be  at  the  least  125  divines  in  Ger- 
many, with  matured  strength  and  powers,  filling  the 
office  of  Professors ;  besides  these,  they  have  the 
whole  train  of  extraordinary  Professors,  licentiates,  and 
private  instructors,  who  are  filling  subordinate  offices 
of  the  same  kind,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the 
higher  theological  duties,  which  they  are  hereafter  to 
discharge.  And  this  includes  not  the  whole  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Our  whole 
number,  including  the  Hebrew  Professors  at  either 
University,  is  seven." 

"The  disadvantages,  then,  of  the  German  system 
appear  to  me  to  lie  in  its  application,  rather  than  in 
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the  system  itself.  Its  evils  are  of  exactly  the  contrary 
character  to  those  incidental  to  our  own.  They  result 
from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  preparatory  education 
before  the  study  of  theology  is  commenced,  and  the 
consequent  unripeness  of  the  theological  student,  in 
age,  in  thought,  and  in  discipline  of  mind,  for  the 
studies  upon  which  he  is  to  enter.  Its  advantages,  on 
the  other  hand,  result  from  the  excellent  division  of 
labour,  which  at  once  ensures  an  adequate  number  of 
instructors,  and  guarantees  to  those  instructors  the 
liberty  of  employing  the  peculiar  talents,  which  God 
has  given  them,  upon  that  subject  for  which  those 
talents  are  best  calculated.  The  union  of  the  English 
and  German  systems  would  appear  'to  me  to  be  cal- 
culated to  form  one,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  which 
could  well  be  devised. 

"  Our  Universities,  which  once  largely  contributed 
to  the  early  formation  of  sound  theologians,  have  long 
since  been  nearly  absorbed  by  the  duties  which  have, 
beyond  all  proportion,  multiplied  upon  them,  in  pro- 
viding a  Christian  and  enlightened  education  for  the 
whole  community.  Nor  dare  I  regret  this  change, 
when  I  consider  the  importance  of  a  sound  cultivation 
of  mind  and  of  religious  education,  to  the  right  per- 
formance of  all  the  offices  of  a  Christian  state.  There 
is,  indeed,  of  necessity,  in  every  system  of  education 
much  which  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  direct  Christian 
character.  But  the  most  powerful  agencies  are,  every 
where,  indirect.1'  .  .  .  .  "  The  object  of  education 
then  must  be  as  much  to  guard  these  incidental  inlets, 
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as  the  more  direct  avenues  to  the  mind.  The  teaching 
of  religion ,  or  religious  truths,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
religious  or  Christian  education.  Christianity  is  not  an 
insulated  system,  which  can,  like  any  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy, be  taught  apart  or  by  itself :  a  true  Christian 
education  requires  the  formation  of  the  whole  character 
on  Christian  principles,  the  imparting  of  all  truth  in 
a  Christian  spirit. " 

"  The  number  of  students  collected should 

not  be  so  considerable  as  to  prevent  personal  super- 
intendence on  the  part  of  the  Professors,  or  to  cause 
these  institutions  to  degenerate  into  mere  lectureships 
for  imparting  theological  knowledge.  It  were,  indeed, 
as  easy  to  communicate  a  certain  quantity  of  inform- 
ation to  400  persons  as  to  30  ;  and  were  this  the  only 
or  the  main  object  of  clerical  education,  two  or  four 
only  of  these  institutions  might  perhaps  have  sufficed. 
Yet  the  end  of  education  is  not  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  but  the  training  and  disciplining  the 
mind,  during  and  by  means  of  that  acquisition."  .... 
"  In  a  practical  Church,  such  as  our  own,  the 
formation  of  the  heart  and  mind  will  naturally  be 
regarded  as  of  primary  importance." 

M  Offices  such  as  the  foreign  Professorships, ....  act 
as  incentives  to  laborious  theological  exertion,  not  as 
holding  out  a  sordid  prospect  of  advancement,  but 
because  they  secure  to  those  who  engage  in  these 
labours,  the  means  of  persevering  in  them.  They  open 
a  field  for  exertions  of  this  sort ;  they  guarantee,  as 
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far  as  any  thing  human  can,  that  the  labours  com- 
menced shall  not  be  in  vain  ;  they  render  these  pursuits 
the  continued  duties  and  profession  of  life.  *  Such 
objects  as  these  never  can  be  carried  on  without  en- 
dowments. The  leisure  and  independence  of  the  man 
who  wields  these  high  services,  must,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  secured.'  A  demand  is  thus  created  for  pro- 
ductions of  this  nature,  which  since  few  can  before- 
hand appreciate  their  value,  so,  in  default  of  insti- 
tutions of  this  sort,  few  individuals  would  encourage 
or  support.  When  Archbishop  Laud  procured  the 
annexation  of  a  Canonry  of  Christ  Church  to  the 
Hebrew  Professorship,  •  by  means  thereof  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  tongues,  which  few  in  Oxford  understood 
some  years  before  the  said  time,  became  to  be  so 
generally  embraced,  and  so  cheerfully  studied,  that  it 
received  a  wonderful  proficiency,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  a  man  could  easily  imagine  ;  so 
great  a  spur  doth  the  hope  of  honour  and  preferment 
give  to  arts  and  languages.'  For  before  this  time,  the 
annual  stipend  of  the  Professorship  being  40Z.,  no  one, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for,  could  give  himself  up 
to  these  studies." 

Surely  it  will  be  most  useful  if  well-wishers  to  our 
University  system  will  set  themselves  seriously  to 
consider,  (it  is  no  light  or  easy  matter,  but  one  of 
exceeding  depth  and  difficulty,)  first,  what  are  in  their 
full  extent  the  objects  at  which  we  should  aim  as  an 
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ultimate  end;  secondly,  what  are  our  resources  and 
means  for  gradually  but  surely  attaining  them ;  in 
what  manner  our  present  studies  may  be  gradually 
expanded  and  developed  into  that  system,  by  which 
they  may  be  most  adequately  realized. 


BAXTER,  riUNTER,  OXFORD. 
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